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as Cicero complains, modesty prevents him from giving due emphasis to 
his virtues and vanity, from being frank about his faults. 

A new impulse was given to self -analysis in the Hellenistic period. 
The solidarity of the city-state was broken up and with the consequent 
relaxing of the ties that bound the individual to the political organism, 
his interest turned more and more upon himself. This was accentuated 
by philosophy. The stoic faith carried Socrates' interpretation of yvwffi 
(Ttavrov to its logical conclusion by insisting that freedom of the soul 
comes only through a knowledge of its powers and limitations, and that 
only through self-examination could a man attain to the divine. The 
characteristic product of these influences is the book of meditations 
which Marcus Aurelius addressed to himself. 

But we do not yet have autobiography in the proper sense. The 
motive of self -justification and the desire for good fame remain too strong. 
It is only with the Christian glorification of the divine through the 
abasement of the human, the confession of weakness as a means of grace, 
that self -biography assumes a frank attitude toward human experience. 
"If I needs must glory," said Saint Paul, "I will glory in the things 
which concern mine infirmities." This new religious ideal entering the 
ancient world inspired a great number of mystic meditations of which 
the most significant and typical are the lyrics of Gregory Nazianzen and 
the Confessions of Saint Augustine. 

This will indicate in outline the attempt of the author to unify his 
material. The book deals also with examples of self -portrayal and self- 
expression not of a formal autobiographical character, but is by no means 
an exhaustive treatment of the subject. The discussion of individual 
authors is clear and readable, but a superabundance of ponderous psycho- 
logical and philosophical generalization produces an effect, as a French 
reviewer feelingly remarks, terriblement germanique. 

George Noelin 

University of Colorado 



Anthropology and the Classics. Six Lectures delivered before 
the University of Oxford by Aethue J. Evans, Andeew 
Lang, Gilbebt Mueeay, F. B. Jevons, J. L. Myees, and 
W. Waede Fowlee. Edited by R. R. Mabett. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1908. Pp. 191. $2.00. 

Six experts would be needed to review critically this volume of 
lectures by six masters. Mr. Arthur Evans prefaces his forthcoming 
book Scripta Minoa by discoursing with great wealth of illustration on 
"the European diffusion of pictography and its bearings on the origin of 
Script." He does not go so far as does M. Piette who discerns actual 
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letters in the markings on the pebbles in the Cave of Mas d' Azil. But 
the vast array of facts which he marshals prepares us to accept his thesis 
that the Minoans had already crossed the line which divides pictorial 
symbolism from syllabary and alphabet. We have moved far indeed 
from the Wolfian interpretation of 0-17/xara Xvypd. 

Mr. Andrew Lang finding little anthropology and less "Beastly 
Devices of Ye Heathen " in the pure and serene poetry of Homer, gives 
us what is better — a lucid restatement of the main argument of his recent 
book Homer and His Age. Homer presents a consistent picture of a 
sub-Minoan civilization that no archaizing poet or committee of poets 
could have achieved, even if primitive poets archaized — which they 
didn't. His essential unity is sufficiently demonstrated by the typical 
truth of his description of loose early feudalism under a Charlemagne — 
Agamemnon overlord. His disdainful reticences cannot be explained as 
the result of expurgation. Why was not Hesiod expurgated ? One or 
two seals found in Crete and depicted on p. 57 free us from the grotesque 
fancy of naked Minoan warriors, and prove, Mr. Lang thinks, that cuirass, 
zoster, and mitre' were known before Homer. 

Mr. Gilbert Murray finds no lack of anthropological material in "The 
Greek Epic Literature outside Homer." Homer, he repeats in answer to 
Mr. Lang and in confirmation of his own Rise of the Greek Epic, Homer 
was expurgated because the Iliad and the Odyssey "were selected at 
some early time for public recitation at the solemn four-yearly meeting 
of all Ionians and afterward of all Athenians. But if the "intellect of 
Greece focused" upon Homer purified the epics of all allusion to sin 
against nature, for example, how, we ask, did it come to tolerate the 
recitation of the Myrmidons of Aeschylus in the fierce light that beat 
upon the Attic stage? After these preliminaries Mr. Murray becomes 
severely anthropological, and shows that Dionysus was a Dukduk or 
Egbo or Mumbo-jumbo, that the divine king is the Medicine king, that 
0eos originally meant magic or medicine, that Zeus is the thunderstone 
which Gaia gives to Kronos to swallow in his stead, and that "all through 
this pre-Hellenic realm of saga and half-history we find ourselves in 
contact with these god-kings or medicine-chiefs." 

In his lecture on " Graeco-Italian Magic " Mr. Jevons ably resumes 
recent literature on incantations, spells, deflxiones, mala carmina, and 
the like. 

In "Herodotus and Anthropology" Mr. Myres deals not with the 
stores of anthropological data collected by the father of history, but with 
the philosophical and anthropological preconceptions which their collec- 
tion and form of statement imply. "If Herodotus was not in advance of 
his age, then his age was abreast of Herodotus." This is the line of inquiry 
pursued by Dummler in his Prolegomena zu Platon's Staat, to whom 
Mr. Myres does not refer, and more recently by Nestle in a "Programm " 
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on Herodotus' " Verhaltniss zur Philosophie und Sophistik." Mr. Myres 
finds already a standard scheme of archaeology in Hesiod's ages of 
gold, silver, and bronze, and he reads startling anticipations of evolu- 
tion into the well-known fragments of Anaximander and Archelaus. He 
sometimes, as is inevitable in a quest of this kind, finds too much, as 
when he translates yo/etns e| dXX^Xiov (in Archelaus) by "interbreeding," 
or when he contrasts Herodotus' four criteria, community of descent, 
language, religion, and customs, with the "less-advanced method of 
inquiry" pursued in Aeschylus Supplices 287, 288. But as a whole he 
illustrates in most instructive fashion from Herodotus himself, from the 
Hippocratean writings, from the drama, and from the fragments of fifth- 
century literature generally the spirit of rationalistic anthropological 
curiosity in which the " histories " were composed. 

An interesting and scholarly study of Lustratio by Mr. W. W. Fowler 
concludes a volume which no student of the life and thought of antiquity 

can afford to leave unread. 

Paul Shokey 



Adonis, Attis, Osiris: Studies in the History of Oriental Religion. 
By J. G. Feazee. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1907. 
2d ed. Pp. xix+452. 

Only a year's interval falls between the first and second editions of 
this book in which Dr. Frazer gives us the first instalment of the third 
edition of The Golden Bough. Although the studies here contained are 
in a sense expansions of the corresponding sections in the earlier work, 
the greater part of the matter is new, and in the second edition of this 
instalment there have been added a chapter on " Sacred Men and Women," 
a new section on "Influence of Mother-kin on Religion," and three new 
appendices : " Moloch the King," " The Widowed Flamen," and Some Cus- 
toms of the Pelew Islanders." In discussing the worship of Adonis, 
Attis, and Osiris much more attention has been given than before to the 
physical environment in which these worships originated and to the effect 
of that environment on them. To say that this book is interesting to 
every student of religion would be a weak expression; while the volume 
contains much that is not new or unknown, and although few readers 
will be able to go the whole way with the author along the uncertain 
roads of mother-right and early kingship, or accept many of his conclu- 
sions, none the less the value of this store of learning is not seriously 
lessened by these facts, and the present reviewer cannot refrain from 
expressing his admiration for the varied knowledge, the capacity for 
unremitting and fruitful toil, and the ability to present his views in lucid 
and alluring form which the author of The Golden Bough and Pausanias 
exhibits. 



